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INTRODUCTION 


The Executive Committee is glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to present to the readers of its Documents the 
following outspoken statement of the relations be- 
tween the United States and her nearest and closest 
neighbor. The article is by a Canadian and is frankly 
from the Canadian point of view and, for this reason, 
is all the more valuable to readers in the United 
States. 

The pamphlet is one of a series upon the common 
social, intellectual and commercial features in the life 
of the people of the United States and other countries. 
Documents have already been issued dealing with 
Japan, with the South American States, and with 
France, and others of the series on the United States 
and England, Germany, Italy, Spain and Mexico are 
in preparation. 

So far as the editions of these documents will per- 
mit, copies will be sent postpaid, upon publication, to 
those persons who make written application therefor, 
and the Committee will be glad to send additional 
copies to any names and addresses suggested by corres- 
pondents, either as being those of persons interested 
in the work of the Association as a whole, or in the 
relations of the United States and any particular 
country or countries, 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


During the war between the United States and Spain 
a movement was set on foot in Canada for the organ- 
ization of a League which should be devoted to the 
cultivation and maintenance of good relations between 
the Dominion and the Republic. Nothing substantial 
was accomplished, and possibly there was no adequate 
reason for organized action to express good will towards 
the American people. Inspired by British example, 
however, the press and public men of Canada were 
entirely sympathetic and correct in all their utterances 
during the conflict, and Canadians came to under- 
stand, as never before, the prescience of British states- 
men in seeking a good understanding with Washington 
and the high disciplinary value of international re- 
sponsibilities. 

There have been two abiding causes of friction 
between this country and the United States,—the tariff 
and the fisheries. Canada has often felt that Wash- 
ington has been hard and unneighborly, and that its 
claims and contentions have not received adequate 
support from the British authorities. The abrogation 
of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, and, later, the 
termination of the fishery clauses of the Treaty of 
Washington caused irritation and commercial disturb- 
ance in Canada. The failure of Congress to ratify 
the Fisheries Treaty of 1888 was deeply regretted as 
prolonging a source of friction and danger between 
the two countries. The McKinley and Dingley tariffs 
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bore heavily upon Canadian trade with the United 
States, and Cleveland’s Venezuela message was re- 
sented by the mass of the Canadian people. Again, 
the Alaskan Boundary Award was believed to express 
a diplomatic rather than a judicial settlement, and 
the refusal of the Canadian Commissioners to sign 
the treaty naturally excited a feeling in Canada of 
dissatisfaction alike with Washington and with West- 
minster. 

All this is said not in order to revive old animosities 
or to emphasize grounds of difference, but to illustrate 
the intimacy of the political relations between the two 
countries, and the necessity for dealing with these 
relations in a judicial temper and with the prudence 
and wisdom of a responsible statesmanship. One re- 
sult of the fiscal measures of Washington was to force 
Canada into closer trade relations with Great Britain, 
and to compel Canadian farmers to adapt their products 
to the British market. This necessitated a revolution 
in Canadian agricultural methods, and during the pro- 
cess of transition the producers of the country lay 
under a serious depression. In the course of a few 
years, however, the country adjusted itself to the 
situation. Now the farmers of the older Provinces 
confine themselves chiefly to the production of cheese, 
butter and bacon and to the various branches of stock 
raising, and these, like the grain crop of the West, 
find a market mainly in Great Britain. Contemporary 
with this change in agricultural methods the country 
proceeded energetically with the improvement of its 
waterways, the extension of its railway system and the 
settlement of the western territories. The net result 
of this vigorous policy of internal development and 
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western settlement, assisted by a period of world-wide 
prosperity, was to change materially the national out- 
look and to check any movement for reciprocal trade 
relations with Washington. 

With the revival of agriculture, through trade with 
Great Britain and the increasing market for Canadian 
manufactures in the expanding West, the United States 
market naturally became less necessary to Canada, and 
the prejudices and irritations which a tariff war breeds 
began to soften and disappear. With national growth 
came fiscal independence and with fiscal independence 
a better feeling toward the Republic. Moreover, the 
improving relations between Great Britain and the 
United States has sensibly affected opinion in Canada, 
while in all recent dealings with Washington, and in 
the general utterances of American statesmen and 
American newspapers affecting the Dominion there has 
been little or nothing to excite protest or to give 
ground for resentment. It is fair to remember that if 
the weaker nation is likely to be the more sensitive, it 
is certain to answer quickly to considerate treatment 
from a powerful neighbor. 

It is understood that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, who cherishes a high regard for 
the American people and American institutions, and is 
invariably courteous and sympathetic in his references 
to the United States, endeavored in 1898 and 1899, 
through the medium of the Joint High Commission, 
which sat at Quebec and Washington, to effect a 
permanent adjustment of all outstanding differences 
between the two countries. The position of the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister was that a treaty which covered 
only a few of the questions under consideration and 
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left other problems unsolved could give no guarantee 
of complete and enduring amity. He strove, there- 
fore, for a wide and comprehensive convention. An 
enumeration of the subjects considered illustrates very 
completely how many points of contact there are be- 
tween the two countries. These embraced trade rela- 
tions; reciprocity in wrecking; uniform close seasons 
for fishing in the Great Lakes and contiguous waters 
and regulations for restocking the sources of supply; 
the convention of 1817, which limits the number of 
war vessels to be maintained on the Great Lakes and 
a proposal to permit vessels constructed at Amer- 
ican lake ports to reach the sea through the Canadian 
canals; the alien labor laws affecting workmen passing 
between the two countries; the railway bonding sys- 
tem; the abrogation or purchase of Canadian rights in 
the fur fisheries of Behring Sea; the boundary between 
Canada and Alaska; and the settlement of Canadian 
rights in the Atlantic fisheries. 

It is believed that outside of the fisheries, reciprocal 
trade, and the Alaskan boundary, the British and 
American plenipotentiaries reached a substantial basis 
of agreement. Now, however, the trade issue has 
ceased to be acute. Canada no longer seeks tariff 
concessions at Washington nor quarrels with American 
fiscal legislation. The policy of both political parties 
in Canada has become frankly protectionist. The 
fiscal attitude of the United States has ceased to be 
an issue in Canadian political contests, and the con- 
sideration of Canadian industrial interests is not in- 
fluenced by international enmities. Any disposition at 
Washington to lower duties on Canadian products 
would be sympathetically regarded by the Canadian 
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people, but the maintenance of existing imposts, or of 
any tariff which did not directly discriminate against 
the Dominion would not be treated as a ground of 
offense to that country. There is reason to think that 
the Canadian Parliament will continue to give prefer- 
ential treatment to British goods, and it is assumed 
that this is a domestic question, a question within the 
Empire, a course of policy to which the American 
Congress can take no exception. There is nothing, 
therefore, in trade relations to prevent a good under- 
standing between Canada and the United States, while 
the Alaskan Boundary has been removed from the 
field of international controversy. 

Good progress is making towards common regula- 
tions for the protection of the lake fisheries, and there 
have been recent instances of vigorous action by the 
American authorities to compel their observance by 
American fishermen. The Waterways Commission has 
been engaged for many months in determining the 
rights of the respective countries in internationa] 
waters, devising measures for the protection of the 
scenic beauty of Niagara; for maintaining lake levels, 
and for the settlement of other conflicting interests 
along the far-running international boundary, in a 
judicial temper and with a sensitive concern for the 
fair claims of both countries and the circumstances of 
the various local communities affected, which has con- 
tributed greatly to good feeling between Ottawa and 
Washington, and is likely to result in such settled 
methods of procedure for the future as will ensure 
that deliberation and investigation which are the best 
safeguard against intemperate political agitation and 
premature legislative action. We come last to the 
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Atlantic fisheries, where Canada believes its rights 
under the treaty of 1818 have never received adequate 
recognition from the American Government. 

Under this treaty United States fishermen may enter 
the bays and harbors of Canada only for the purpose 
of repairs and to procure wood and water. It is con- 
tended, however, that this clause does not cover the 
Bay of Fundy and the Bay of Chaleurs and that Amer- 
ican vessels may be excluded only from bays that are 
less than six miles wide at the mouth. In effect, the 
Americans claim the right to fish anywhere within 
three miles from the land, while Canada claims that 
the line should be drawn from headland to headland, 
and that fishing should not be permitted within three 
miles from the coast line as so defined. ‘The inter- 
pretation of this treaty has led to serious misunder- 
standing and even to danger of conflict. Practically 
the treaty has been in abeyance since 1888 and Amer- 
ican fishermen operate in Canadian waters on payment 
of a license fee under a modus vivendi. Inthe eighties, 
following the termination of the fishery clauses of the 
treaty of Washington, Canada entered upon the vigor- 
ous enforcement of the treaty of 1818. American ves- 
sels were seized, some were condemned and all craft 
seeking to poach upon the Canadian fishing grounds 
were harassed by government cruisers. As a result, 
American opinion was inflamed and a very serious 
situation developed. 

There was some feeling in Canada that the opera- 
tions of the protective fleet were unnecessarily spirited 
and in the United States there was harsh characteri- 
zation of the treaty of 1818 and angry denunciation 
of the policy of the Canadian authorities. It was 
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contended that the spirit of the old treaty was harsh 
and unneighborly; that its provisions were repugnant 
to the relations which should exist between friendly 
communities, and that the attitude of Canada was 
aggressive, defiant and obnoxious to the prestige and 
dignity of the United States. Out of this situation 
came the treaty of 1888, which Congress failed to 
ratify, and the modus vivendi which still governs the 
operations of American fishing. vessels in Canadian 
waters. Now, however, it is reported that the whole 
question of American fishing rights in the coast waters 
of Canada and Newfoundland will be submitted for 
final adjudication to the Hague Tribunal, and there is 
no doubt that any such reference will be welcomed 
and the subsequent decision cheerfully accepted by the 
great body of the Canadian people. Thus would dis- 
appear the one outstanding danger to permanent good 
relations between the two countries and the one sense 
of grievance which Canada entertains toward the 
neighboring country. : 

It hardly needs to be said that the forces which 
make for unity and co-operation vastly outweigh the 
influences which tend to friction and separation. 
American capital is invested in many Canadian enter- 
prises. Tens of thousands of American settlers are 
finding homes in the Prairie Provinces and by common 
consent constitute one of the best elements of the 
population. Still cherishing a natural affection for the 
Stars and Stripes, they are loyal citizens of Canada 
and bound to be influential in determining the char- 
acter of Canadian institutions. On this continent will 
centre the empire of the English speaking races, and, 
for good or evil, all nations which speak the English 
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tongue will show something of its temper, borrow 
something of its customs and yield something to its 
ascendancy. Canada, in particular, must be pro- 
foundly affected in its social fashions, in its political 
life, and in the general type of civilization which it 
develops by its close geographical relation to the 
United States. In art and letters there are no na- 
tional divisions. Organized labor tends to become an 
international unit. Employers’ organizations assume 
an international character. The universities have 
great common aims and interests. Upon either side 
we follow with eager sympathy the strivings of the 
masses for social and political betterment and the 
faithful labors of statesmen and scholars and philan- 
thropists and reformers for the extension of knowl- 
edge, the alleviation of human distress and the abate- 
ment of evil circumstances and conditions. In the 
work that is best worth doing the two countries have 
common aims, and it should not be difficult to import 
into international relations the spirit which character- 
izes all their endeavor for social improvement and for 
industrial and political reform. 

More and more Canada recognizes the limitations of 
national courtesy and the responsibilities of national 
sovereignty. The Dominion becomes more and more 
an independent nation within the British Empire, and 
more and more the dominant partner in all interna- 
tional negotiations affecting British interests in North 
America. This is not to say that Canada will always 
subordinate Imperial interests to Canadian interests, 
but only that it shall have the determining voice in 
any diplomatic settlement affecting Canada, and that 
Canadian interests shall rank as Imperial interests in 
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future negotiations with the United States. In this 
way, Canadians believe, lie peace, co-operation and 
good neighborhood. They desire only rational trade 
relations, a fair observance of treaties and a frank 
recognition of their right to make their own position 
on this continent. Whether the principle of freedom 
or of restriction shall prevail in their commercial 
relations rests with Congress. They do not ask the 
government at Washington for privileges in American 
markets for which they cannot give compensation in 
Canadian markets. They do not ask for privileges 
for Canadian railways that are not fairly earned by 
services rendered to the border communities and to 
American through traffic. They do not seek through 
deliberate unneighborliness to deny the American 
people fair access to their natural resources. But they 
do not think the United States should quarrel with 
Canadian legislation that is designed to secure for 
Canadians the largest benefits from these resources, 
or that Washington should expect Canada to welcome 
American legislation that may be designed to make 
its resources tributary to the progress and prosperity 
of American communities. 

It is Canada’s right and privilege to legislate with a 
single eye to Canadian interests. It is likewise its 
right and privilege to establish a preferential trading 
relationship with Great Britain. It would be unwise 
and ungenerous to discriminate against the United 
States for the advantage of any foreign country or to 
endeavor to effect estrangement between Great Britain 
and the Republic. It is plain to all the world that 
Great Britain desires a good understanding with Wash- 
ington and is deaf and blind even to unsympathetic 
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manifestations of American opinion. International 
good manners marks the completed civilization of a 
people and it comes only from responsible dealing with 
world problems. In a common speech and a common 
faith there should be the seeds of good neighborhood 
and out of acommon devotion to the higher ends of 
civilization should come mutual sympathy and co- 
operation. Inthe ancient monarchy of Britain there 
is no menace to free institutions and no bar to co- 
operation between Washington and Westminster. 
Natural guardians of constitutional freedom, natural 
allies in social and political reform, natural coworkers 
for the moral elevation of the race, estrangement 
between these countries is unnatural and unchristian; 
a war between these countries would be a crime against 
civilization. Hence these two great English speaking 
nations should agree to submit all cases of dispute and 
misunderstanding to an arbitration tribunal and should 
empower the responsible ministers of each country to 
seek judgment from this tribunal independent of con- 
gressional or parliamentary initiative and authority. 
The vanities of power and possession are as native 
in a democracy as in any despot-ruled, war-making 
empire the world has ever seen ; aggression easily 
assumes the disguise of a crusade for the protection 
of national honor, and a whole people go mad with 
the lust of conquest. Here lies the necessity for a 
permanent tribunal and means for its instant and 
effective operation. Preparatory to the creation of 
this tribunal there should be a comprehensive adjust- 
ment of all outstanding differences between the two 
countries. It is essential that the settlement should 
be complete and comprehensive, for we gain little if 
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we effect one adjustment to-day and leave other con- 
troversies raging and other issues unsettled. Thus 
may we realize Thomas F, Bayard’s vision of ‘‘a well 
assured, steady, healthful relationship, devoid of petty 
jealousies and filled with the fruits of a prosperity 
arising out of a friendship cemented by mutual inter- 
ests, and enduring because based upon justice.” 

J. S. WILLISON. 
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